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with practical soldiers who were responsible for the safety and health of the troops. There was also, as the war went on, an increasing difficulty in finding sea-transport for distant expeditions and ensuring its safety against the submarine menace. In the last years of the war a large part of the personnel for operations in the east was found from men already on the spot, and the supplies for them drawn from neighbouring countries.
The Dardanelles Expedition
Most of these difficulties were illustrated in the Dardanelles expedition of 1915—the one great operation away from the main theatre undertaken by Great Britain up td then. If there was to be any diversion from the central task, this one seemed to offer the greatest advantage. If successful, it would throw the Turks out of the war, open the way into the Black Sea and enable Russia to be supplied with the munitions which were her great need, save Egypt from invasion, prevent Bulgaria from entering the war, help Serbia, threaten Austria, and generally deliver a shattering blow at the enemy's power and prestige. Mr. Churchill, its zealous advocate, discoursed eloquently on these undoubted advantages and converted the Cabinet and the Committee of Imperial Defence to his views.
There was no doubt about the advantages, if the thing could be done, and there was no doubt that the best way of doing it was to attack simultaneously by land and sea, and, as far as possible, to take the enemy by surprise.    But in January, 1915, when the scheme was first seriously discussed, the situation in France was such that both British and French commanders were agreed that no troops could be spared. The Russians had suffered a serious reverse in the east, and no one could say when the Germans might wheel round and attack in the west.   At this point Mr. Churchill came forwar^ with a plan for a purely naval attack on the Dardanelles plan which, it was said, would almost certainly sr^^-* which, if it did not succeed, could be broken ofFT of prestige.    This plan was accepted by the T~ as a means of going forward with the drawing on the army in France.   Unfoi succeed, and had to be broken off after the great circle, and to attack any part of the line which he thought to have been weakened by the Allies hadFrench
